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crusade in Scotland. Very earnestly he entreated Knox to
come to definite decisions. The times were far too critical
to halt any longer between two opinions. Knox must
publicly take upon himself the office of a preacher of the
Protestant Faith. To such an office, urged Rough, he was
most obviously called by God.
But Knox himself was not so sure, and the suggestion
seems to have startled him considerably. It was one thing
to be genuinely sympathetic with the new Lutheran doc-
trines, but quite another irrevocably to repudiate the
Catholic priesthood, buttressed as it was by the tradition and
accepted orthodoxy of a thousand years. No man could be
expected lightly to dissociate himself from this spiritual past.
Knox's perplexities as he faced this proposition were very
great. It involved an adherence to an entirely revolution-
ary conception of the source of authority, of the doctrine of
the Church, of holy orders, of the sacraments, and of man's
personal relationship to God, which, however it might and
could be justified by a dispassionate study of Christian
origins and Holy Scripture, ran profoundly counter to an
established and agelong tradition of Catholic Christendom.
Great indeed must be his care not to " run " where by the
divine will he was not sent. Was he really called by God to
do this thing? Did the truth lie in such a course, and was
everything as clear as Rough and his friends made it out to
be? And, even if it were, how could he, Knox, be certain
that, bereft of the support of an infallible Church, he was
fitted to declare to men " the whole counsel of God "?
There were other considerations, too. He was not over-
strong, and a man would require to be physically strong to
endure the unavoidable hardships and probable sufferings
attendant on one who accepted the dangerous calling of a
Protestant minister. It was all very difficult indeed.
Moreover, no mortal man could fail to hesitate before the
obvious personal dangers which such a course of action
would inevitably involve. What, for instance, had hap-
pened to Wishart, only a year ago, and just a few yards away,
as the result of a similar temerity? What was likely to be
the fate of any man who put his hand to the Reformation
plough in Scotland? And there was in Knox's character,
as well as a perfervid religious enthusiasm, a marked element
of enervating timidity. It is a form of moral weakness not
uncommon among men of highly imaginative temperament
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